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and Means in the War, the Greenback" and the two later chapters 
upon "The Greenbacker." Here Stevens' advocacy of the Legal 
Tender act, his attempt to make greenbacks legal tender for every- 
thing, even payments of interest on government bonds, and his later 
effort to continue and extend the issue of greenbacks are presented 
so sympathetically as, hot indeed to convince us that he was right, 
but to enable us to understand clearly his side of the controversy 
and to give us respect for his views. 

An authoritative statement of the facts upon which Stevens 
based his policy of reconstruction, and of the conditions which 
formed the background of this policy is very timely. With a due 
sense of the evils of Reconstruction as the Stevens faction carried 
it out, and of the growth of humanitarian and philanthropic senti- 
ments since 1868, the reviewer finds himself unable to join in the 
unmitigated condemnation with which reconstruction is now usually 
visited. Stevens and the radical Republicans faced a situation in 
which it seemed more than likely that the results of the Civil War, 
except in the bare saving of the Union, would be lost. Southern 
negroes could have been kept in virtual slavery and the anti-war 
element in the Democratic party might have gotten control of the 
government, had there been weakness or halfway measures in the 
reconstruction of the South. A policy of unreserved generosity on 
the part of the North, an unconditional recognition of local govern- 
ments in the South, and an immediate consigning of the war to 
oblivion were under the circumstances hardly to be expected. Fail- 
ing in this, it was probably fortunate that a man like Stevens came 
to the front to drive firmly and relentlessly to the bitter end the 
policy of forcing upon the South the recognition of the new order of 
things. 

The volume as a whole is worthy of its author, the dean of Indi- 
ana historians, and of the years spent in its preparation. It is a real 
pleasure to read a book, at whose close one feels that he has been 
face to face with a great historical subject treated in the best 
historical manner of our modern scientific school. 

C. B. Coleman 

George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781. Edited with introduction 
and notes by James Alton James, Northwestern University. 
[Collections of the Illinois Historical Library, Vol. VIII, Vir- 
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ginia Series, Vol. III.] (Springfield, 111.; Illinois Historical 
Library, 1912. Pp. clxvii, 715.) 

Indiana must acknowledge its great indebtedness to the Illinois 
State Historical Library and through it to Dr. James for this volume 
of collections. The documents here brought to the service of his- 
torians are as much a part of the history of Indiana as they are of 
that of Illinois. Over three hundred letters, diaries, reports and 
memoirs are included in the collection. As the text indicates, these 
documents have to do with George Rogers Clark's campaign in the 
West. The author has been liberal however in his selection and 
practically all contemporary documents dealing directly with the 
campaigns have been included. For instance there are documents 
by Abraham Hite, John Gabriel Jones, John Clark, Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, William Harrod, Gabriel Cerre, H. Perrault, 
David Lyster, Alexander Macomb, R. B. Lernoult, Governor Hamil- 
ton, and a score of others. About seventy-five are by Clark himself. 

While the central theme of all the papers is the conquest by Clark, 
not all the papers by any means relate to battles and marches. The 
whole life in the western country is illuminated, its conventions, its 
civil organization, its social and economical conditions. 

It would not be interesting to the readers of this magazine to go 
into a discussion of the reliability of these sources. Few, if any, 
would have the means of judging the value of any criticism offered. 
In general it may be said that the reputation of Dr. James is 
sufficient to guarantee the highest accuracy in the work. He is 
familiar with the field, the characters and the science of history, and 
has had the hearty cooperation of scholars and librarians. 

The first 167 pages are used by the author in a sketch of the 
period based on the documentary materials following. This ar- 
rangement has an advantage and also a serious disadvantage. This 
introduction is perhaps the best history in print of this particular 
period and a reading of it leaves little to be desired in the way of 
explanation of the documents following. On the other hand for one 
consulting a particular document it is rather difficult to get the bear- 
ings without going to the introduction and reading several pages. 
A good general index reduces this difficulty very materially. More- 
over a note of explanation for each document would necessitate a 
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large amount of repetition. On the whole perhaps the author has 
selected the lesser of the difficulties. 

There is a criticism that might be suggested on the general 
format of the book. It is too thick for its size of page and style of 
binding. The thickness of the 882 pages equals five-ninths the width 
of the type page. Unless one breaks the binding reading its small 
pages is like reading a bill on a telephone post. One must either 
keep his head nodding or else keep the book turning. This criti- 
cism is useless as the different volumes have to conform to the style 
and format of the others of the series. 

Some of the controverted points in regard to the documents 
offered are discussed at the close of the volume. The Memoir of 
Colonel Clark has been criticised as that of a vain old man, prepared 
long after the events which it describes and after the natural keen- 
ness of his mind had been dulled by years of intemperance. In 
general the author dissents from this criticism and regards the 
Memoir as a valuable and trustworthy document. The volume 
should find a place in all Indiana libraries. 

Logan Esarey 

•'Paul Cuffe and His Contribution to the American Colonization 
Satiety," is the title of a 32-page separate from Volume VI of the 
Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. The 
author is Henry Noble Sherwood, formerly professor of history in 
the University of Cincinnati. Paul Cuffe was a colored man who 
lived at Cuttyhunk, Massachusetts. He accumulated a considerable 
amount of property as a trader and sailor. This property he 
generously used in providing for the education of the American 
negro and his deportation to Africa. He took a small colony of 
negroes to Sierra Leone in 1813 and- made several trips to America 
and England. In England he had an interview with the directors 
of the African institution and advised with them as to the best 
means to stop the slave trade. Cuffe was intimate with the principal 
men who organized the American Colonization Society and the ex- 
ample he gave in negro deportation was an encouragement to them 
to persevere in the objects of the society. His death in 1817 was 
the occasion of many tributes by the members of the newly formed 
society. Mr. Sherwood has recently published through Mississippi 
Vallev Historical Association, "The Settlement of the John Randolph 
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Slaves in Ohio" and through Ohio Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety, "The Deportation Movement in Ohio." These with other 
contributions will constitute his doctor's thesis in Indiana University. 

The Attica Ledger Press, December 12, 1913, has some interest- 
ing reminiscences by two of the pioneers of the town. The article. 
is headed "First School in Attica." 

History of Johnson County, Indiana, By Elba L. Branigin, A. M. 
(Indianapolis; B. F. Bowen & Co., Inc. Pp. 863.) 

Mr. Branigin, the author of the above is a well-known attorney 
of Franklin, an alumnus of Franklin College. The author pitches 
right into his work and gives us 557 pages of history. The familiar 
discussion of Moundbuilders is missing as are also the well-worn 
biographies of the presidents of the United States that have done 
duty to pad so many country histories and from present indications 
are going to have to work over time again in the near future. 
Johnson county is not rich in historical material. It is just one of 
the plain substantial counties of Indiana. But the author has found 
plenty of valuable materials to make a good readable volume, ma- 
terials well worthy of preservation. We frequently overlook this 
value in county histories. Not every county has been the seat of 
world-famed events but every county in Indiana has a number of 
churches, schools, lodges, cities or towns, newspapers and other 
results of social and neighborhood activities that have clustered 
around them many enduring memories and traditions. These are 
just as surely the materials of history as are marches, sieges, or 
congressional fiascoes. Mr. Branigin has clone this. He has pre- 
served a history of nearly, if not all these institutions. The diary 
of Samuel W. Van Nuys, a volunteer of Company F, Seventh Indi- 
ana, is a novelty in a county history and opens up a field not usually 
worked by local historians. Lists of county, township, city and town 
officers are given, election, statistics and census materials bearing 
on the growth of the county. 

The last 300 pages are taken up with biographies. These are 
usually written by the persons themselves and are thus auto- 
biographies. While there are a great many wasted adjectives inter- 
spersed here and there the substance of each sketch is fact. A 
great deal of valuable material is thus preserved. Society is able to 



